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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Horak” 
(Continued from page 298.) 
Lyons, France, Dec. 9, 1852. 

On the very next day after reaching Lyons,— 
the day of the date of this letter,—we have already 
made our preparations, and are about to leave 
France fer the Alps and Sardinia. And in depart- 
ing from this beautiful country, I am obliged to 
say, that I have found some of my previous opin- 
ions in relation to the French modified; but mo- 
dified in their favour. The French and English 
represent in modern times the Greeks and Romans 
of antiquity. If the English may be regarded as 
inheriting the wide intellectual grasp with the fixed 
and obstinate courage of the old Romans, the 


French seem to pessess the inventive power, the|Cenis, 
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disturb the quiet position of his neighbour. But|in the neighbouring mountainous region of the 
give him a little time, and it will be seen that the|Grand Caartreuse, dashes onward from precipice 
violent vibrations of early liberty will settle down)to precipice through this gorge. This region has 
into a just and peaceable movement. It will be the | been described in an eloquent passage of Rousseau. 
same with liberated nations. And certainly, this is one of the sublime and elo- 

And in order to the perfection of the French-| quent places of nature. The road has becn formed 
man’s character, it should be said further, that he}on the edge of the precipices which overhang the 
needs, in common with all men and all peoples, a|foaming stream beneath,—sometimes by blasting a 
deep religious sentiment;—such as would naturally | passage through the solid rock, sometimes by ter- 
spring from a more general and thorough study of|races or embankments of solid masonry built up 
the Bible and its great truths. I believe it is con-jalong the edge of these frightful abysses. The 
ceded on all hands, that there is no character more|shades of evening closed upon us when we were 
interesting, none more suited to the fulfilment of| passing through this remarkable region; but I saw 
all public and private duties, than that of thejand felt enough to enable me easily to imagine, 
Frenchman, when those interesting natural traits|how these wild and terrific seenes must have ope- 
which he possesses are purified by the influences of|rated upon the creative and vigorous mind of 


religion. 
likely to furnish missionaries and preachers of 
equal ardour and eloquence ? 


to their burning aspirations for the good of man; 
and I cannot suppress the hope, that this noble 
people will not ouly possess freedom and religion 
in their own land; bat will yet have a prominent 
part in extending them to other nations. 


Turin, Kingdom of Sardinia, Dec. 13, 1852. 
In company with my much valued travelling 
companions, | came from France into Italy through 
the Savoyard Alps, and by the pass of Mount 
‘The day of our departure from Lyons was 


refinement, the vivacity, and enthusiasm of the|mild and pleasant, notwithstanding the lateness of 


Greeks. In estimating the French character, it 
would be a mistake to set aside the women of 
France. It is well known that the French women 
have great influence in all the relations of life in 
France; and their influence is the natural result of 
the characteristics which are usually and justly 
ascribed to them. No one doubts the courage of 
a Frenchman; but it is not the quiet, calculating, 
indomitable courage of an Englishman. It is ob- 
vious, excitable, declamatory ; he may be said to 
carry it upward and onward, in the sight of every- 
body, on the point of the bayonet. In the French 
woman, who is excluded by her sex and position 
in society from the battle-field, love takes the place 
of courage; and there is a similar outward deve- 
lopment of it. It moves in her step; sparkles in 
her eye; is heard in the sweet intonations of her 
voice; lives in her unaffected but animated gesti- 
culation. These interesting traits necessarily give 
the women of France power ;—a power however, 
which may be turned to evil as well as to good. 
Under other and more favourable circumstances 
the French people would take a still higher stand 
than they have hitherto held. They need, in the 
first place, well regulated liberty. I know that 
Some persons maintain, that the French are not 
capable of maintaining a republic. But I must 
confess that these well meaning persons appear to 
me too easily frightened, besides doing no small 
injustice to the French people. Break from a poor 
prisoner’s arms the chains which have bound them 
for twenty or thirty years; and it is but natural 
that he should leap from the ground, if he has 
strength to do it, and utter loud cries of joy, and 
in his extatic flourishes scandalize the sobriety, or 











the season. ‘Taking the nearest route to Cham- 
berri, the principal town of Savoy, we passed 
through a portion of the French territory, which 
exhibited everywhere marks of fertility and good 
cultivation, besides being rich in variegated scenery. 
At this season of the year, it would be difficult and 
perhaps dangerous to attempt to enter Italy by 
some of the other routes, filled as they are said to 
be with snows and exposed to avalanches. In 
journeying from Lyons to the village of Pont Beau- 
voisin, situated on a small river, called the Guiers 
Vif, which separates France from Savoy, we were 
in full sight, during a part of the day, of Mont 
Blanc and other Alpine peaks, which reared their 
snow-covered and well defined forms in the dis- 
tance. 

Savoy is now a part of the kingdom of Sardinia. 
And in the part of the village of Pont Beauvoison, 
which is on the Savoy or Sardinian side of the 
Guiers Vif, is a custom-house, where our baggage 
was subjected to a slight examination. 

Travellers sometimes complain of these things; 
—but I must confess that they did not trouble me 
much. We found here men and women under a 
new and different government, speaking a language 
different from our own, and inhabiting a soil never 
trodden by us before, but the instinctive iuterpre- 
tations of the heart, sacred as the source from 
which they sprfhg, recognized the bonds of univer- 
sal relationship; and I loved them without know- 
ing them. 

On leaving this village, we found ourselves, in 
the course of a few miles, in the midst of the ele- 


vated and difficult mountain passes called the g 
of La Chaille ne Tui , Vi having i D 
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What nation, what people would be} Rousseau. 


We travelled the whole of that night. There 


? [have heard their|was no light of the moon; but the stars shone 
prayers in their little assemblies; I have listened |clear and brightly. 


And as we moved along with 
considerable rapidity, and frequently changed our 
direction, they seemed to be dancing and playing 
in the green dark tops of the mountains. From 
time to time, another light shone lower down on the 
mountainous declivities, and yet hundreds of feet 
above us. It-was the light of the cottage oh the 
rocks; the star of the poor man’s hearth, and of 
domestic relationships and love. On the other side 
of us and only a few feet distant were dark abysses. 
As | looked down, I could see nothing but dark- 
ness robed in mists. So near did we approach, 
that sometimes we seemed to be riding on the 
wings of a dark cloud; and from the depths invi- 
sible came up the troubled sound of foaming 
waters. 

On the route to Chamberri, there is a little vil- 
lage called Les Echelles, which is situated also 
upon the mountain river, Guiers Vif. There is a 
valley here, through which the road leads; but the 
farther end of it is shut up by a vast limestone 
rock thrown directly across the way. It is eight 
hundred feet high. It reminded me of the rock, 
which Livy describes as having stopped the pas- 
sage of Hannibal for a time when entering Italy 
through the Alps; and which he was obliged to 
soften by heating it, and then pouring vinegar upon 
it; and over which he made his way by cutting 
steps in difficult places when he had softened it in 
this manner. The road which we took winds part 
of the way up this massive pile of limestone; and 
then passes through an immense artificial tunnel 
in its centre, which is wide enough to admit two 
carriages abreast, and is twenty-five feet high. It 
is about a thousand Jong. The excavation of this 
tunnel, a gigantic conception indicative of the 
mind of its author, was commenced by Napoleon ; 
but was finished by the king of Sardinia, in 1817. 

It was under these circumstances that I was re- 
minded of the two great military leaders of ancient 
and modern times,—Hannibal and Napoleon. 
Hannibal passed over the rocks; Napoleon went 
through them. This was the difference between 
the two men. Hannibal ascended. He loved high 
places. His foot was on the top of the mountains, 
He was a soldier, but he had the soul of a repub- 
lican. Napoleon, too proud or too powerful to go 
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and he treated men and institutions in the same 
way. Napoleon too was a soldier and a monarch- 
ist. The one modified and vitiated his principles 
by his inordinate love of his country. ‘The other 
sacrificed his principles to his ambition. Both took 
the sword; and both fell by the sword. Hannibal, 
showing to his soldiers from the peaks of the Alps, 
the plains of Italy, and overthrowing mighty 
armies at Thrasymene and Cannae, carried bis 
standards to the gates of Rome. But the tide of 
aggressive war, in its terrible revulsion, and by a 
law of reaction which never fails, rolled back 
again, and swept away his city and nation, Na- 
poleon too, the conqueror, not only of Italy, but of 
Europe, carried the eagles of his legions to the 
gates of Moscow; but they had no power to go 
beyond that barrier of fire. The sea ot proud and 
oppressive violence, rolling back, not only over- 
whelmed his nation, but dashed their ruined leader 
on the rocks of St. Helena. And this is the great 
lesson which history teaches. What is gained by 
the violence of the sword, is lost again; but what 
is gained by truth and love, 7s gained forever. 
The night is favourable to reflection; and such 
thoughts passed through my mind, as I travelled 
through the mountains of Savoy under the light of 
the stars. At midnight we arrived at Chamberri. 
Through the region of that city and its neighbour- 
hood, | believe it is conceded on all sides, that 
Hannibal made his way into Italy. This is an old 
city of ten thousand inhabitants, and is the capitol 
of Savoy. It is the birthplace of Xavier Le Mais- 
tre, the author of the Leper of Aost and other 
popular writings; and Rousseau, whose genius took 
its hue in part from the wild scenes of nature, re- 
sided for a long time in its vicinity. It is situated 


in the midst of mountains, which rear their heads 


around it. It has its manufactures, its public lib- 

rary and college; but its objects of interest are not 

such as to detain the stranger in it for a long time. 
(To be continued.) 


SS 
For “ The Friend.” 


Sarah [lynes] Grubb. 


It would appear from her letters, that she paid 
a short visit in England, in the year 1795, and 
removed from Ireland to reside there, in 1797, and 
became a member of one of the Monthly Meetings 
in London. Fifth mo. 14th, 1797, at Liverpool, 
she says: “ We got well here, about twelve o'clock, 
last night; were thirty-six hours at sea. I was 
very ill the first day so that I went to bed, and 
staid till within a few hours of landing; not find- 
ing staying on deck would do, as I have known it 
before; however I was better than some others, 
almost continually thinking of my dear friends in 
Jreland ; sleeping or waking, some of you are 
nearly constantly with me. I must labour after 
depth of spirit, that so the will of my All-wise 
Creator may be known, and ability felt to obey. 
I feel a very poor creature indeed, at present; my 
help must be alone in him who is from everlasting 
to everlasting.” In the Eighth month, she obtain- 
ed a certificate from the Monthly Meeting to visit 
families within its limits, and some meetings in the 
northern counties. Thomas Scattergood being then 
in that city, showed his fatherly sympathy with 
her, charging her to keep to her gift, let it turn 
what way it would. She says: “ My heart was 
abundantly humbled under a grateful sense of the 
care and wonderful kindness of Israel's Shepherd. 


I met with this dear exercised man again, on First-| 
day, at Tottenham, where he made way for my, 
relief in meeting, and took very kind notice of me! 
afterwards; got me to go with him to ‘Thomas! 


Horne’s, and in a religious opportunity, spoke of 


some of the dealings of the Most High with him, in| 


his travels abroad, and some present would know 
changes of dispensations, many strippings and deep 
probations of spirit; but there was no need to be 
discouraged. * Thus He who is everlasting in lov- 
ing kindness, either immediately or instrumentally 
gives unto us what we stand in need of.” 

Many were nearly and sweetly united to one 
another in the covenant of life and peace, at that 
period of our Socicty, and were favoured with a 
true discerning, so as to be qualified under the 
fresh anointing of the Holy Spirit, to comfort and 
strengthen each other in the work to which the 
Lord called them. It was their meat and drink to 
be employed by their divine Master in gathering 
souls to Him by the gospel net, to see the growth 
of the visited in the blessed Truth in the humility 
and devotedness of the Lord's children, and the 
cause and kingdom of their Redeemer spreading 
among men. They loved and sympathized with 
one another, as members of the same household of 
faith, and rejoiced in their prosperity in the courts 
of our God. Dedication unreservedly to the one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism will continue to 
yield the same fruits. 

In her twenty-fourth year, being out on a reli- 
gious visit at Buckingham, Eleventh mo., 1797, she 
says: “ Sometimes, after a meeting of more than 
two hours, the people can hardly be persuaded to 
withdraw, saying meeting is not over; and they 
often wish for another; but we seldom find this 
required of us, and are generally glad when, through 
adorable mercy, our lives are given to us for a prey, 
so that we can escape with them to the next place, 
and come under renewed baptism for what is to 
come. Many of the roads we travel are very bad; 
not much used except by farmers. The other day 
I went with some Friends to seek a place in @ large 
village for a meeting, and was so frightened at the 
road, that I was obliged, as I thought, to alight 
from my horse, giving a friend the trouble of get- 
ting me over a sad, miry place, as well as my 
horse, and then lifting me up again; I confess I 
was ashamed afterwards, and thought I had lost 
most of my courage.” Birmingham, Twelfth mo. 
12th, “I have had a deal of travelling and many 
meetings in very foul weather; I have been wet 
through several times, and for some miles the snow 
was so heavy I could hardly see, it coming so thick 
in my face. That day we rode from Eatington, in 
Warwickshire, to Warwick, ten miles, to a ten 
o'clock meeting, and had another in the evening 
with the people, who do not profess with us, which, 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather, was 
large, and in a good degree divinely favoured, as 
was another the next evening at Coventry. Blessed 
forever be that Power that doth all things right! 
Our journey to Coventry was almost dangerous, 
but we were not easy to stay at Warwick. A 
friend who accompanied us, cut the snow several 
times out of the horses’ fect with a knife, or they 
might have fallen. We got to the place, coming 
through a deal of water, from the great rain that 
followed the snow; sometimes we could see nothing, 
for a long way before us, but water. However, we 
have been mercifully preserved from accidents or 
cold, very much. Here I feel still bound, although 
I have sat some distressing meetings in silence, or 
nearly so, and in others have been a little enlarged 
in the gift mercifully vouchsafed ; have also sat in 
fourteen families. What I have done has been 
through inexpressible pain, and an one instance 
particularly, when I had to tell a young woman 
who appears in meetings, that hers was a floating 
ministry, and the Lord would have none such. 
Oh, I could not help it, let the consequence be as 
it might; the word was like a sword in my soul 
till I gave up. I remembered I could not choose 


what to do, and what to leave undone, and yet be 
accepted. 

“Third mo. 5th. We went to attend the Quar. 
terly Meeting at Worcester, and were unexpectedly 
detained from this place about five weeks, passin 
through much probation, having public meetings, &e, 
Since our return we have had more than a hundred 
opportunities in families, and attended many meet. 
ings, but have not appointed any, yet feel bound 
in spirit, and cannot rightly make our escape. | 
am ready to conclude at times I have many deaths 
to die, before the Divine will is wrought out 2 me; 
peradventure in the progressive advancement of this 
painful yet necessary work, it is that this Divine 
will may be wrought out by us and through us, 
Well, Divine aid is the alone sufficiency ; where 
else can we centre? unto whom shall we go? He 
hath the words of eternal life, even he who speaks 
in righteousness, and oh, precious annexed lan. 
guage—‘ mighty to save.’ He hath, even to my 
soul, many a time proved himself omnipotent, for 
which hath my mind been bowed in reverent sub- 
mission; in the moment of extremity he hath been 
my deliverer. Yesterday was a time of uncom- 
mon exercise. I had been silent at several meet- 
ings and two burials, save a short testimony in one 
of them, and felt on going to meeting again, poor, 
and empty, without any expectation of being qua- 
lified to minister to others; but whilst ‘1 was mus- 
ing, the fire burned ;’ then spake I what flowed un- 
premeditated, not only in testimony, but supplica- 
tion; but oh, between meetings, the suffering was 
unutterable, save in mental groans to Him who, I 
believed, existed, who knows all hearts. Thus I 
lay on the bed most of the time, till we must go 
again, not knowing that He who hideth himself in 
wisdom, would be pleased to put a new song into 
my heart, and command the utterance thereof in 
words, as was afterwards the case, both in meeting, 
and in a family in the evening; then I said, it 1s 
good to trust in the Lord.” 

While absent from Birmingham, attending meet- 
ings in Worcester, she mentions that next day after 
the Monthly Meeting there, she had to go to 
Wolverhampton market, and speak to the people 
in two places, also to a large number of those term- 
ed gentlemen, who dined at an inn; and also had 
a meeting there in the evening. At this place she 
says: ‘ Many hearts were tendered, and we were 
sensible of much holy aid to fulfil all the appre- 
hended will, yet as soon as this was done, my spirit, 
as it were, was again in the deeps; but this even- 
ing I am quiet, and seem bravely, notwithstanding 
all.” 

One of her companions, J. Burlingham, wrote 
this account of the visit at this place: “ Yesterday 
is, I hope, not to be forgotten by us their compa- 
nions, and, I trust, many, many more. Thou mayst 
remember I told thee S. L. had spoiled my nights 
rest. I may say it was a very great trial to me, 
and not the less so, from seeing S. L. in such a dis- 
tressed, low spot, which more or less continued, ut- 
til within a little distance of Wolverhampton. She 
neither saw nor spoke to any Friend there, except 
those at our quarters. On inquiry we were told 
the most suitable place to speak would be from the 
upper window of the inn, but that not feeling right 
to S. L., we left her to take the helm. She said 
to A. Baker, ‘Do thou take R. B.’s arm; I will 
take J. B.’s,’ so she led the way into the market. 
After making a short stand, she began to address 
those around her, and had not spoken many 8e0- 
tences, when divers shed tears, struck dumb as It 
were, with amazement; indeed the power was 
great and so evidently felt, that fear was taken 
fram me. After a very solemn, but short oppor- 
tunity, having hold of my arm, she went more into 
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the centre of the market, which is a very large one,|to touch her. As the mayor had given them an 
and seeing a butcher's block, without asking any|order, she informed the people of it, and commend- 
questions to whom it belonged, she and Ann|ed them to their inward teacher, Christ Jesus, and 
mounted it, my brother and self standing on each|expressed the belief that the opportunity would 
side. A large audience collecting immediately, she| have its use, and that she felt clear in the sight of 
addressed them for about an hour, to the satisfac-|the Most High. Many of them appeared ‘to be 
tion, I believe, of most that could hear her. When| grieved at the disturbance given to her, and some 
she got down, great was the anxiety of many to|said, had it been a mountebank who stood there, 
shake hands with her, which numbers did, and also| he would have been suffered to proceed, but that|o'’clock when it was thought safe to cross over on 
expressed their thankfulness. which drew their attention to God, was prohibited.|the sands, three miles. We had two guides, one 
“ By this time the farmers, many of them, were| She retired to her chamber at a friend's house,|a chaise driver, who had been often there, and an- 
gone, and going to dinner; we therefore went to|after the bustle, and remarks: “Oh, the sweet|other a fisherman of the island; but although they 
the inn, the people making way for us to pass|tranquillity that filled my mind! I thought it a|went first, if I had not believed we were in the way 
respectfully. When there, 8. L. did not seem quite} foretaste of that glorious rest prepared for the chil-|of our duty, I should have been in a most sad 
easy in thus missing the farmers, but understand-| dren of God in his eternal kingdom.” fright, for all before us was in appearance, sea ; 
ing a number were dining at the ordinary, she con-| Next day being First-day, the meetings were|and after a while we got into deep water, nearly 
cluded to offer herself to them as soon as they had| crowded by persons from town and country, and|up to our horses’s bellies. I was in perturbation ; 
dined. My brother went and asked them the ques-|some who are seldom seen at such opportunities. |so much vo that I could with difficulty proceed, and 
tion; the chairman immediately replied, they or|The Lord manifested his presence in both, giving|so was my A. B.; but I was almost in hysterics, my 
he had no objection. My brother and myself ac-| authority in the awful line of the ministry ; but not|spirits were so affected. It was no light matter to 
companied S. L. and A. B. into the room. Wel feeling released, a large meeting was held the next|have two heads of families, two young men—one 
were asked to go up to the top, but S. L. declined, | evening in an assembly-room, in which S. L. thought |expecting soon to be married, besides Ann and my- 
and sat down at the bottom. During a space of|it might be said Truth reigned, for which their] self, in what I thought danger of losing our lives, 
about ten minutes’ silence, divers interruptions took|minds were humbly grateful. After visiting the}and all on my concern. We got safe over, and 
place by people coming in. If I may give a de-| following day two jails and an infirmary, they got in|had two meetings next day, so as to liberate us 
scription of S. L.’s engagement at that time,|the evening to Castle Donnington, the abode of|the next morning when the tide suiting, and by 
agreeably to my own feelings, I must say that her|that experienced minister, Ruth Follows; and at-|day-light we got very well to the other side again.” 
elegance of language, pertinent matter, persuasive|tended their meeting the succeeding day, where|The danger to which those dear friends were ex- 
energy, and above all, the crowning authority and| there was a marriage, and the meeting-house full|posed, and their efforts to accomplish their reli- 
power, I think I never witnessed exceeded, if|of people; and truly comfurtable it was to them,| gious duties, show their devotion and faithfulness 
equalled. When she had done, she immediately|to sit with and minister to a large gathering of|to their Lord and Master. It reminds us of the 
began to withdraw, when the company, every man,| solid people. perils to which the first members of the Society 
rose from his seat, though silently, yet most respect-| Sunderland, Eleventh mo. 3d, 1798. “ At New|were subjected, and their undaunted zeal in pub- 
fully; they showed at the same time, good manners, | Castle, we had to surmount much difficulty in the|lishing the truths of the gospel, as unfolded to their 
and also assent to what they had heard. On in-|path cast up for us, as it appeared necessary we|minds by the Head of the church. Spiritual gifts 
quiry, we found the company she had been ad-/should not only have very large meetings, but go|differ according to the will of the great Giver, but 
dressing was composed of gentlemen farmers, seve-|into the markets; in all we had cause to say:|where the recipients are entirely given up to his 
ral attorneys, and one clergyman; the latter had|‘ What ailed thee, ob, thou sea, that thou fleddest,’|direction and guidance, they will feel that their 
heard her in the market; the chairman, we appre-|&e. A. B. being ill, I had to go without a female, occupancy is to be paramount to everything else. 
hend, was the high sheriff of the county. So we|and obtained relief. Nextday I wrotethus: ‘Had|To them they are of unspeakable value in the 
see how her language was suited to the company,| on my bed to scrutinize concerning the engagements, | progress of their salvation, by which their heavenly 
and she knew nothing until afterwards as to who|and desire all in me might be done away that| Father is glorified, sinners are warned and invited 
they were.” She had also a favoured meeting in| breathed anything out of the will of the Father,|to come to Christ, and those who have already re- 
the Methodist meeting-house, two thousand people| and that he would be with me in future. Qh,jeeived Him into their hearts, are cheered and 
being thought within the walls; and many hun-| Lord, thou only knowest how my soul partook of|strengthened to pursue with alacrity their heavenly 
dreds could not get in. the wormwood and the gall yesterday, in endea-|journcy. All keeping their places in the Truth, a 
She returned to London, and attended the Yearly| vouring to move in the line of apprehended duty|holy harmony and unity are witnessed among the 
Meeting, of which she says: “I believe the Lord|in thy sight. Thou wast graciously pleased to|members of the body, peace and joy in the Holy 
Almighty hath so far bowed the heavens, and come| support me in it, and bring me through it; for this}Ghost are the sweet reward granted them, from 
down amongst us, as that he hath again evinced} and all thy dealings with me to this day, my soul| time to time, by their blessed Keeper and Teacher. 
that this people he hath formed for himself, and| blesses thy holy name.’ In the street, a man spoke —+o— 
still designs they should peculiarly show forth his| roughly to me, and bade me begone; that that} Cwriows Facts—Captain Beaufort saw, near 
praise. May the present visitation of Divine love| was the place to sell, not to hear my nonsense. I/Smyrna, in 1841, a cloud of locusts forty-six miles 
be accepted by us as a people; for if we, as it were,| stood till I felt the power, and then replied, he mzst|long and three hundred yards deep, containing, 
hold our peace, the stones of the street will ery out;| be serious one day or other, and that was also the|as he calculated, one hundred and sixty-nine billions, 
seeing that in the most expressive language, that of| place to clear my conscience, the Lord God having| Lewenheck reckoned 17,000 divisions in the cor- 
the whole tenor of the life of man, God Almighty| laid it on me. He said no more that I heard of,}nea (outer coat of the eye) of a butterfly, each one 
will be glorified. All the American Friends, now] and the people behaved well.” of which he thought possessed a crystalline lens. 
in England, are here, and have exercised their| Writing to a friend from Warkworth, Twelfth |Spiders, &c., are similarly provided for. 
gifts. Yesterday afternoon we did no business, for|mo. 2d, she says: “ Dost thou continue the same} Spiders have four paps for spinning their threads, 
any were engaged in exhortation or supplication,|as when we were personally together, suffering}each pap having a thousand holes, and the fine web 
amongst whom was W. Savery, who came to visit us.”| both in mind and body, and supposing thou makest|itself the union of 4,000 threads. No spider spins 
Writing from Nottingham, Seventh mo. 14th, 1798, | little or no progress, after all, in the Divine life—that| more than four webs, and when the fourth is des- 
she mentions that since leaving London, she had| thou art not advanced in the experience of 80 dying |troyed they seize on the webs of others. 
to go to many market-places, to speak to the peo-| to thyself, as to live to Him who died for us? If| Mole-hills are curiously formed by an outer arch 
ple, as well as having very large meetings in-doors,|so, my mind ean, even this moment, sympathize alimpervious to rain, and an internal platform with 
most of which were seasons of enlargement and of little with thine, for it is a discouraging apprehen-|drains, and covered ways on which the pair and 
some relief. Sometimes in the market-places, great| sion; yet is it not possible to be groundless? May|young reside. The moles live on worms and roots, 
Openness was among people, and at others very| we not think ourselves worse than God sees us, as|and bury themselves in any soil in a few minutes. 
little, At Leicester, a great town, while she was| well as better? Therefore, my affectionate coun-| Few insects live more than a year in their perfect 
speaking in the market, the people were very quiet, | sel to thee is, to dwell as little as possible on the|state. heir first state is the egg, than the cater- 
and some-in tears, one of the mayor's officers or-|past, and endeavour to take courage; thanking|pillar, then the chrysalis or pupa, and finally the 
dered her to desist ; and presently two more came! Him from whom all our blessings flow, for his un-|procreative form. But in these changes there are 
i a furious manner through the crowd that stood|speakable gift; even seeing thou hast a measure 
round, evidently intending to pull her down from|of that which was his tried apostle’s sufficiency. 
Where she stood; but looking at them, their coun-|Thou knowest it pleases Divine goodness to work 
tenances fell, and they appeared to have no power|in a hidden way, in refining us for himself. Have 





we then more to look after than humble submis- 
sion to his holy will in doing or suffering? I will 
proceed to say how we have got on. I think my 
last words were, ‘ going to Holy Isle;’ accordingly 
we made for it that night; it not being very acces- 
sible except when the tide is out, we had to wait 
an hour after riding eight miles in high wind and 
hail, that almost cut our faces; it was about six 





infinite degrees and varieties of transition, all of 
which constitute the pleasing and very instructive 
study of Entomology. 

Every pound of cochineg] contains 70,000 insects 
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boiled to death; and from 600,000 to 700,000 
pounds are annually brought to Europe for scarlet 
and crimson dyes, 


Bay, these were trained not to attack, but to em- 
barrass. They ran in circles round the bear, and, 
when pursued, would keep ahead with regulated 
gait, their comrades effecting a diversion at the| 
critical moment by a nip at her hind quarters. 
This was done so systematically, and with so little| 
seeming excitement as to strike every one on board. | 
Large supplies of fresh meat seem to be indis- 1 have seen bear-dogs elsewhere that had been| 
penable to the healthful existence of sojourners in| drilled to relieve each other in the mel e, and avoid | 
these high northern latitudes—hence the frequent | the direct assault ; but here two dogs, without even 
reference to the subject in Dr. Kane’s narrative.|a demonstration of attack, would put themselves} of e X ex 

If abundantly supplied with it, the men could en- | before the path of the animal, and, retreating right) with sagacious care, te determine its age and direc. 
dure almost incredible fatigue and exposure tojand left, lead him into a profitless pursuit that tion, and the speed with which the animal was 
cold, and when prostrated by scurvy, it was the | checked his advance completely. The poor animal | moving when he passed along. ‘The dogs are set 
great restorative to health. Cinder date of “ Octo-| was still backing out yet still fighting, carrying] upon the trail, and the hunter courses over the ice 
ber 5th,” he writes: “ We are nearly out of fresh along her wounded cub, embarrassed by the dogs) at their side in silence. As he turns the angle of 
meat again, one rabbit and three ducks being our| yet gaining distance from the brig, when Hans and | the berg, his game is in view before him, stalking 
sum total. We have been on short allowance for myself threw in the odds in the shape of a couple probably along with quiet march, sometimes snuffiin 

several days. What vegetables we have-—the/|of rifie-balls. She staggered in front of her young) the air suspiciously, but making, nevertheless, for 
dried apples and peaches, and pickled cabbage—|one, faced us in death hike defiance, and only sank’ a nest of broken hummocks, The dogs spring for- 
have lost much of their anti-scorbutic virtue by | when pic reed by six more bullets.” * *\ward, opening in a wild wolfish yell, the driver 
constant use. Our spices are all gone. Except) “The little cubis larger than the adjective implies.| shricking *Nannook! Nannook!’ and al) straining 
four small bottles of horse-radish, our carte is com- | She was taller than a dog, and weighs one hundred| every nerve in pursuit. ‘The bear rises on his 
Like Morton's bear in| haunches, inspects his pursuers, and starts off at 


walrus, they were always interesting, because cha- 
racteristic of this rude people. 

“The dogs are carefully trained not to engage 
in contest with the bear, but to retard his flight, 
While one engrosses his attention ahead, a second 
attacks him in the rear; and, always alert, and 
each protecting the other, it rarely happens that 
they are seriously injured, or that they fail to de. 
lay the animal until the hunters come up. 

“ Let us suppose a bear scented out at the base 
of an ice-berg. The Esquimaux examines the track 


———__.->___ 
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(Concluded from page 302.) 
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prised in three lines—bread, beef, pork. I must/and fourteen pounds. 
be off after these Esquimaux. They certainly have | Kennedy’s Channel, she sprang upon the corpse of| full speed. ‘The hunter, as he runs, leaning over 
meat, and wherever they have gone, we can follow.| her mother, and raised a wotul lamentation over his sledge, seizes the traces of a couple of his dogs, 
Once upon their trail, our hungry instincts will not | her wounds.” * * * “Strange to say, in| and liberates them from their burden. It is the 
risk being baffled.” ” . ” *|spite of the powerful flings which they were sub-| work of a minute; for the motion is not checked, 
“October 7th.—Lively sensation, as they say, |jeeted to in the fight, not a dog suffers seriously.! and the remaining dogs rush on with apparent 
in the land of olives and champagne, Nannook,|I expected, from my knowledge of the hugging|ease. Now pressed more severely, the bear makes 
nannook!-—A bear, a bear! Hans and Morton,| propensity of the plantigrades, that the animal| for an ice-berg, and stands at bay, while his two 
in a breath! ‘To the scandal of our domestic regu-| would rear, or at least ure her forearm; but she foremost pursuers halt at a short distance, and 
lations, the guns were all impracticable. While |invariably seized the dogs with her teeth, and, af-\ quietly await the arrival of the hunter. At 
the men were loading and capping anew, I seized | ter disposing of thcm for the time, abstained from this moment the whole pack are liberated ; the 
my pillow companion six-shooter, and ran on deck. | following up the advantage. The Esquimaux| hunter grasps his lanee, and tumbling through the 


* 


A medium sized bear, with a four months’ cub, was | assert that this is the habit of the hunted bear.' snow and ice, prepares for the encounter. If there 
in active warfare with our dogs. They were hang-|One of our Smith’s Sound dogs, ‘ Jack,’ made no) be two hunters, the bear is killed easily; for one 


ing on her skirts, and she, with wonderful alert- | 
ness, was picking out one victim after another, | 
snatching him by the nape of the neck, and fling- | 
ing him, many fect or rather yards by a barely | 
perceptible movement of her head. ‘Toodla, our| 
master dog, was already hors de combat ; he had| 
been tossed twice. Jenny, just as 1 emerged from | 
the hatch, was making an extraordinary somerset 


struggle when he was seized, but was flung, with) makes a feint of thrusting a spear at the right side, 
all his muscles relaxed, I hardly dare to say how/ and, as the animal turns with his arms toward the 
far: the next instant he rose aud renewed the at-| threatened attack, the left is unprotected, and re- 
tack. The Esquimaux both of Proven and of ceives the death-wound. But if there be only one 
this country say, that the dogs soon learn this| hunter, he does not hesitate. Grasping the lance 
‘possum playing habit. Jack was an old bear-| firmly in his hands, he provokes the animal to pur- 


dog.’ sue him by moving rapidly aeress its path, and 
“The bear seems to be more ferocious as he in-| i 


of some eight fathoms, and alighted senseless. Old | 
Whitey, stanch but not bear-wise, had been the| 
first in the battle; he was yelping in helplessness} 
on the snow. It secmed as if the controversy was 
adjourned: and Nannook evidently thought s0;) 
for she turned off to our beef-barrels, and began, 
in the most unconcerned manner, to turn them over | 
and nose out their fatness. She was ay parently as} 
devoid of fear as any of the bears in the stories of 
old Barentz, and the Spitzbergen voyagers. I 
lodged a pistol ball in the side of the cub. At 
once the mother placed her little one between her| 
hind-legs, and, shoving it along, made her way be- 
hind the beef-house. Mr. Ohlsen wounded her, as 
she went, with my Webster rifle ; but she scarcely | 
noticed it. She tore down by single efforts of her 
forearms, the barrels of frozen beef, which made 
the triple walls of the storehouse, mounted the 
rubbish, and, snatching up a half barrel of herrings, 
carried it down by her teeth, and was making off. 
It was time to close, I thought. Going up within 
half pistol range, I gave her six buck shot. She 
dropped, but instantly rose, and, getting her cub into 
its former position, moved off once more. This time 
she would really have escaped, but for the admira- 
ble tactics of our new recruits from the Esquimaux. 
The dogs of Smith's Sound are educated more 
thoroughly than any of their more southern bre- 
thren. Next to the walrus, the bear is the staple! 
diet to the north, and, except the fox, supplies the 


then running as if to escape. But hardly is its 
long unwieldy body extended for the solicited chase, 
before with a rapid jump the hunter doubles on his 


creases his latitude, or more probably as he recedes| 
from the hunting fields. At Oominak, last winter, | 
an Esquimaux and his son were nearly killed by a 


bear that had housed himself in an ice-berg. They 
attacked him with the lance, but he turned on 


track, and runs back toward his first position. The 
bear is in the act of turning after him again, when 
the lance is plunged into the left side below the 


them, and worsted them badly, before making his| 
escape. But the continued pursuit of man seems| 
to have already exerted a modifying influence upon| 
the ursine character in South Greenland; at all| 
events, the bears there never attack, and even in| cool, skilful man seldom fails to kill his adversary. 
self-defence seldom inflict injury upon the hunter.| “ Many wounds are received by the Etah Bay 
Many instances have occurred whcre they have) Esquimaux in these encounters ; the bear is looked 
defended themselves, and even charged after being| upon as more fierce in that neighbourhood, and 


shoulder. So dexterously has this thrust to be 
made, that an unpraetised hunter has often to leave 
his spear in the side of his prey, and run for his 
life. But even then, if well aided by the dogs, a 


wounded, but in none of them was life lost. 1 
have myself shot as many as a dozen bears near at 
hand, and never but once received a charge in 
return.” 

The next season, Dr. Kane accompanied some 
of his Esquimaux friends in a hunting expedition 
to the north. He was extremely anxious to make 
further explorations in that direction, and his own 
means of travelling being exhausted, this appeared 
to be the only resource left. It did not, however, 
answer the expectations he had formed as to its re- 
sults, for the Esquimaux cared for nothing but the 
bears, and they, unfortunately for the doctor, were 
not found far in the direction in which he more 
especially wished to penetrate. While on this ex- 
pedition, he remarks: “ Our whole journey has 
been an almost unbroken and scarcely varied series 





most important element of the wardrobe. Unlike 
the dogs we had brought with us from Baffin’s 


of bear-hunts. They had lost for me the attrac- 
tions of novelty; but, like the contests with the 


about Anoatok and Rensellaer Bay, than around 
the broken ice to the south.” * * * “Among 
seven hunters who visited the brig last December, 
no less than five were scarred by direct teeth- 
wounds of bears.” * * * “The bear-hunt ranks 
foremost among the exhibitions of personal prowess. 
My intelligent friend, Kalutunah, excelled in it. 
Shanghu, his principal associate, was also skilful 
as well as daring.” 





When Does Wool Grow ?—I answer, when it is 
wanted to cover the sheep and keep it warm. From 
the time the sheep is sheared until the frost comes, 
you can see the shape of every clip of the shears; 
when the frost and cold weather comes it grows 
out immediately. Now, if you wish for a heavy 

lip, feed when the wool is growing. If you have 
any extra feed then is the time to use it. The 
wool draws very hard upon the carcass, and grow- 
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ing out fast deceives almost every farmer. They|about an inch wide, cut with the grain, and set in| 
think their sheep are doing well when they are|a block, or foot. This cedar strip is backed or| 
growing poor. 1 can make an additional pound of}lined with one of white pine, cut across the grain, | 
wool with one bushel of corn, and my sheep will 
afterwards winter one bushel of corn easier. 
your sheep get poor while the wool is growing, and 
you cannot recruit them until the next summer.|times touches the ground.” 
—J. D. Chamberlain. 


a 


Scriptural Illustrations, 
THE LAMB THAT WAS DUMB. 

Dr. Hacket, travelling in Palestine, says :—As 
I was passing near Gethsemane one day, I saw, at 
a little distance, a shepherd engaged in shearing 
one of his flock. The animal lay stretched before 
him on the ground ; submitting, without resistance 
or complaint, to the operation which he was per- 
forming. It seemed as if every movement of the 
shears would lacerate the flesh;. the feet were 
bound; the man’s knees were pressed rudely 
against the sides of the helpless captive. This 
posture, so irksome, had to be endured for a con- 
siderable time before the ample fleece was removed. 
Yet, during it all, it was wonderful to observe how 
patient the creature remained ; it struggled not, it 


oe 


For “The Friend.” 
Sierre Leone and Liberia. 
(Concluded from page 301.) 
LIBERIA. 


racter to which he would justly take exception. 
The air of self-sufficiency, egotism, and absurd pre- 
tensions which he would now and then encounter, 
would be distasteful enough; but he would see 
little of this among the more respectable and in- 
telligent classes. 
surprised by the intelligence, manliness, and hon- 
ourable bearing of those with whom he would be 
brought in daily intercourse; and this must be 
ascribed, in a very great measure, to their present 
circumstances. Here they have a feeling of na- 
: ; . : tional pride ; they have been called to the exercise 
opeved not its mouth. Under ordinary circum-| of the rights and privileges of freemen and citizens; 
stances the incident might not have attracted MY! they are not overshadowed by a more powerful 
attention ; but, being seen in such a place, it spoke | race ; and they have incentives to honorable com- 
tomy heart with touching power. How could 1) petition which they could never have had if they 
forget the prophet’s use of that emblem, in deserib-|},a4 remained in the United States. 

ing the spirit of unshrinking submission to appoiut-| After the most mature consideration which it 
ed suffering, which was to distinguish the Saviour| has been in our power to give the subject, we sec 


of men, and of which he gave such matchless! no reason why Liberia may not, in the course of|the immediate sea-coast region. 


proof in the agony of the garden ! 


Isaiah (iii. 7) i time, take a respectable stand among the civilized 
said, with reference to that trait of his character, | nations of the earth. On this subject we are free to 
‘He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as} confess that we entertain more hopeful views than 
- sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened} we did in the earlier period of our acquaintance 
not his mouth.’ ” with the country. It will require time, however, 
and other influences, to bring about any very im- 
portant results. The material out of which the 
nation is to be built up must be energized and re- 


GOING TWO MILES FOR ONE. 

In the sermon on the Mount, says the Eclectic 
Review, our Lord says: “ Whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” We 
can all of us easily understand the other part of 
this command, and when struck on one check, we 
should in humility offer the other; because, un- 
fortunately, we know what striking is. But many 
must have wondered what can have given rise to 
the command of going a second mile with the 
violent man who has already compelled you to go 
one mile. Nobody now, in this country, is ever in- 
jured by such treatment. But we learn from coins 
and inscriptions, that the couriers in the service of 
the Roman government had the privilege of travelling 
through the provinces free of expense, and of call- 
ing on the villagers to forward their carriages and 
baggage to the next town. Under a despotic go- 
vernment, this became a cruel grievance. Every 
Roman of high rank claimed the same privilege ; 
the horses were unyoked from the plow to be har- 
nessed to the rich man’s carriage. It was the 
most galling injustice which the provinces suffered. 
We have an inscription on the frontier town of 
Egypt and Nubia, mentioning its petition for a re- 
dress of this grievance; and a coin of Nerva’s 
reign records its abolition in Italy. Our Lord 
could give no stronger exhortation to patient hu- 
mility than by advising his Syrian hearers, instead 
of resenting the demand for one stage’s “ vebicula- 
tion,” to go willingly a second time. 

spittin, 

A simple Barometer.—The Mobile Register 
says: “On board the Mexican steamer is a barome- 
ter of the most simpleconstruction, but the greatest 
accuracy. It consists only of along strip of cedar, 
very thin, about two and a half feet in length, 





















struction of a happy and permanent government. 
The people must have moral, religious, and educa- 
cational training; and while this can be accom- 
plished only by a slow process, it is equally true 
that it can be done nowhere so advantageously as 
on the soil which is to be their future home. In 
working out the great problem of their future des- 
tiny, the Liberians ought not to be left wholly to their 
own resources. 
them of intelligence and force of character enough 


them, it cannot be denied, are too weak to with- 
stand the influences of barbarism and superstition 
with which they must bz surrounded in their new 
be ascribed, in a great measure, to the friendly in- 


United States, by the leading governments of West- 


they have had with the commercial world. * * * 


ral and religious improvement of the natives should 


tion of the Gospel. 


A stranger, in his early intercourse with the Li-|minately into the bosom of this infant republic, 
berians, would be likely to meet with traits of cha-| would certainly result in its entire overthrow. Vir- 


On the other hand, he would be | 


fined before it can be made available in the con-| 


homes. The commercial activity which has cha-|se : net 
racterized the Monrovians for some years past must) will be attended with some difficulty, and it is not 


The directors of the colonization enterprise, we 


think, have erred in directing their efforts too ex- 
clusively to the one object of transporting emigrants 
to Liberia. Many regard the number actually sent 


and the two are tightly glued together. ‘To bend | out as the true, if not the only, test of the prospe- 
Let|these when dry is to snap them, but on the approach |rity of the enterprise. But this is a serious mis- 
of bad weather the cedar curls over until the top at|take, and if adhered to much longer, may prove 


the ruin of the cause. It requires something more 
than mere numbers to constitute a thrifty and 
flourishing commonwealth. On the other hand, 
an undue accumulation of idleness, improvidence, 
and vice, such as would be likely to accrue from 
thrusting large numbers of these people indiscri- 


jtue, intelligence, and sound piety must keep pace 
jwith the growth and extension of the enterprise, 
jand these require time and culture to bring them 
\to maturity. Besides which, it is a matter of the 
jutmost importance that something should be done 
jimprove the country and make it attractive to 
emigrants. If the pecuniary resources of the So- 
\elety were devoted mainly to internal improve- 
|ments for five or six years to come, especially in 
|erecting comfortable receptacles for newly-arrived 
jemigrants, in establishing saw mills, introducing 
‘draught animals, and constructing good roads, very 
little else would be needed to induce coloured per- 
‘sons to emigrate, and no doubt quite as fast as 
it would be compatible with the interest of the 
}community to receive them. 

Another great drawback to the prosperity of 
Liberia is the undoubted unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, which, however, it is thought, is confined to 
The process of 
acclimation must be passed through even by coloured 
persons, and for the first six months it is quite as 
trying to them as it is to whites. The only differ- 
ence betweeen the two is, that one may, after a 
certain time, become inured to the climate, while 
the other can scareely ever become so. During 
ithe process of acclimation, which is very variable 
|in duration, the emigrant is apt to become very 
much discouraged, and wishes himself back in the 
land of bondage. And it is not surprising that he 
should. To commence life anew in these trying 
\cireumstances, without health or pecuniary re- 
sources, requires more buoyancy and perseverance 
than the generality of them possess. Under the 
deep discouragement engendered by such circum- 
stances, many have returned to this country, and 
done more harm to the enterprise than all its other 


While there are individuals among |enemies put together. 


| We are glad to learn that a scheme is on foot to 


to sustain themselves anywhere, the great mass of|form a health station some distance from the sea- 


jcoast, to which emigrants may be taken without 
tarrying more than a single night in the unhealthy 
‘district. The idea is an important one, and it de- 
\serves, to say the least, a fair trial. The measure 


absolutely certain that a healthy district can be 


terest manifested in them by the people of the|found within fifty or sixty miles of the sea-coast; 


but the object is one of great, if not indispensable 


ern Europe, and the constant intercourse which|importance to the success of the whole enterprise, 


and no time should be lost in bringing the matter 


Another object which ought to be kept constantly |to a practical issue. 
before the minds of those who feel an interest in 
the general welfare of the country is, that the mo- | 


But the great object which the Liberians and 
the friends of colonization in this country ought to 
aim to effect just now, is the union of the Republic 





be cared for as well as that of the Liberians. If one| of Liberia and the British colonies of Sierra Leone 
class is educated and improved to the neglect of|and Gambia under one independent government. 
the other, then the neglected one must be doomed 
to the task of drawing water and hewing wood all a 
the days of their life; and their fate must be that| either can ever rise to respectability among the 
of all the barbarous tribes who have been brought nations of the earth. By this arrangement they 
in contact with civilized men without the interven- 


This measure is one of the greatest importance to 
both parties, and without it we do not see how 





| would acquire a frontier sea-coast of more than eight 


bundred miles, which would furnish ample territory 
for all the emigrants that would go there, either 
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from this country or from the West Indies, for a think not. To grow a plant involves the idea of|was produced by the liberal addition of sugar, 
century to come, and that without crowding or ne-| cultivation and care ; at least, it includes something The Long-bunched Red is a desirable variety, 
cessarily disturbing the aboriginal population. | more than sticking a plant in a hole, and gathering|The list might be extended, but we think the 
* *  * This proposed expansion would give |the fruit in the course of time. If this be true,|above more than enough; they are the best; s 
importance and dignity to the whole enterprise, and then probably not more than one in a hundred | far as our experience goes. We repeat, however, 
would thus command the respect of the free coloured |gvows the currant; it grows itself, and no thanks|that the Red and White Dutch will give most sat. 
man in all parts of the world. It would multiply |to anybody. We know of no plant more neglected |isfaction for a general crop—American Agri. 
the nucleuses for thé formation of civilized settle-|than this, and we know of none that yields a more |cu/turist. 
ments, which would gradually extend themselves, | generous return for proper care. No fact in hor- 
and ultimately make their influence felt over the |ticultural science is better established, than that Selected for “The Friend.” 
whole country. If the cause of education and re- high culture is a wise economy. This remark will Gentleness. 
ligion is promoted among the aborigines at the same |apply to the currant with peculiar force. It is true, True gentleness is not to be confounded with ar. 
time, these settlements would receive as important |so generous is its nature, it will from year to year tificial courtesy, that studied smoothness of man- 
and as rapid accessions from this source as from | produce a moderate crop under very bad treatment ; ners, which is learned in the school of the world, 
the foreign immigration. The intermingling of |but when judiciously cultivated, the product is|Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and 
these varied elements would be of great value to|wonderfully augmented in quantity, quality, and |empty may possess. ‘T'oo often they are employed 
all parties. The Liberians have certain elements |size. In addition to this latter fact, a healthy, by the artiful, as a snare; too often affected by 
of civilization that would be of great importance to|well-grown, symmetrical plant, gladsome with its|the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness 
the British colonists; and the colonists, on the/|peculiar treasure, always produces an emotion of|of their minds. But that gentleness, which is the 
other hand, have certain traits of character that |pleasure in the beholder: a matter of no smal] characteristic of a good man, has, like every other 
the Liberians might borrow with great benefit. |moment to those who, like us, would extract pleas-| virtue, its seat in the heart: and nothing except 
* * * The resources of Africa have as yet|ure even from the sweat of their brow. what flows from the heart, can render even exter- 
scarcely begun to be developed. The multiplica- If, then, additional profit, as well as no small nal manners truly pleasing. For no assumed be- 
tion of settlements of civilized men along the west- degree of pleasure, will result from the application | haviour can at all times hide’ the real character, 
ern coast would give a new impulse to commerce, |of skill and care to the treatment of the currant, | In that unaffected civility which springs from a 
and no nation in the world would have a greater |let it by all means be done. Let it no longer be | gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more pow- 
interest in it than our own. The British govern-|thrust into a corner, or some other out-of-the-way erful than in all the studied manners of the most 
ment ought to be equally interested in consummat- place, but bring it out into the open air and genial finished courtier. True gentleness is founded on a 
ing the proposed arrangement. The object for sunshine, and minister properly to its wants. It is|sense of what we owe to Him who made us, and 
which Sierra Leone has been so long sustained is |almost useless to attempt to bring into shape, the common nature, of which we all share. It 
in a great measure superseded. In its present con- vigor, and productiveness, old, unsightly, and |arises from reflection on our own failings and 
dition it is little else than a tax to the parent | half-decayed plants. It is better to begin anew.|wants; and from just views of the condition and 
country. But under the circumstances that have | We do not like plants grown from suckers. Pro-| the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened 
been suggested, it would soon become self-sustain- |cure those grown from cuttings, and remove all the and improved by principle. It is the heart which 
ing. In the proposed enlargement a more exten- |eyes and shoots so as to produce a clean stalk a|easily relents 5. which feels for everything that is 
sive market would be opened to her manufacturers, |foot or more high, above which the head should |human; and is backward and slow to inflict the 
But the great object with the British government be formed. This stalk must always be kept free least wound. It is affable in its address, and mild 
undoubtedly would be the culture of cotton, with | from shoots. in demeanour—ever ready to oblige, and willing to 
which the American coloured emigrants are ac-| Let the ground be trenched a couple of feet|be obliged by others, breathing habitual kindness 
quainted. No where could England find a more |deep, and incorporate with it an abundant supply towards friends, courtesy to strangers, long suffer- 
convenient or more promising field for the cul- of well rotted manure. In planting, remove cnough ing to enemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ture of this staple which has become so indispensa- earth to spread the roots out in their natural posi- | ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; con- 
ble to her prosperity as a nation. tion, cutting off all that are bruised ; and be care-|fers favours with ease and modesty. It is unas- 
sicilliiliinaags ful not to plant too deep. Tie the plant to a stake |suming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
S a . + 4. |till it becomes established ; thin out the shoots so |contends not eagerly about trifles—slow to contra- 
Sleep.—The unwisest of all economics is time |+hat 9 round, open head will be formed ; shorten |dict, and still slower to blame—but prompt to allay 
saved from necessary sleep, for it begets a nervous | 31 the remaining shoots about two thirdsfof their |dissension, and to restore peace. It neither inter- 
SUEY wench sonaiers the ‘boty and destroys Hlength, and the work of planting will be complete. |meddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries 
the mind. When a man becomes sleepless, the in- 74,5 subsequent treatment will only become difficult |inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights, 
tellect isin danger. A restored Junatic, of supe- through neglect. An annual pruning is indispensa-|above all things, to alleviate distress, and, if it 
rior mental endowments, said :—“The first symp- ble, which may bedone during the winter, or very|cannot dry up the falling tear, to sooth at least the 
toms of insanity immy own case, was 0 want of early in spring, and which consists mainly in|grieving heart. Where it has not the power of 
sleep; and from the time I began to sleep soundly, shortening-in the last season’s growth, leaving|being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks to 
a ne agaternders .. {about six inches of new wood, and cutting out|please, rather than to‘shine and dazzle; and con- 
Let this be « warning to all who are acquiring entirely all branches that cross or interlace each|ceals, with care, that superiority, either of talents, 
an education. very young person at schoo other, so as to keep the head well open and in!or of rank, which is oppressive to those who are 
should have eight hours for sleep out of every good shape. Suckers must be eradicated as soon|beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit, and that 
twenty-four, for as the brain is highly stimulated | 5, they make their appearance. Fork in some tenor of manners, which the gospel of Christ en- 
all the Gime, in the prosecution of stady, it will good old manure in the spring, and keep the ground | joins, when it commands us “ to bear one another's 
break down, pan any other part of the frame, | mellow and free from weeds. If the soil is stiff, | burdens; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to 
unless it have time for fall recuperation. Better |i). manure may be applied in the fall, and forked|weep with those who weep; to please every one 
a thousand times to give another year to the com- jin in the spring. If you have done the work|his neighbour for his good; to be kind and ten- 
pletion of specified studies, than by curtailing sleep thoroughly and skillfully, you may look confidently |der-hearted, to be pitiful and courteous; to sup- 
to endeavour to get through that much sooner, at a : 











Ss ae alata for an abundant reward. port the weak, and to be patient towards all men.” 
Che the of madness. This article would be incomplete without a list /|—B/lair, 
i i aa ena of desirable kinds. The Red and White Dutch ane nenne 


The Currant—There are no more desirable |are, on the whole, about the best, and are recom- 
accessories to the garden, then our small fruits,}mended for the general crop. The Cherry is a 
whether cultivated for profit or family use. We)|large and splendid variety, but not very productive. 
have before had something to say on the subject,|The White Grape is also large and handsome. 
and recur to it again, not alone for the benefit of Large White Provence is a very large and hand- 
our numerous subscribers, but because horticul- S 


tural knowledge, like other kinds of knowledge, is good bearer, with long bunches of fruit, Prince|among the number takes the highest place on 


necessarily conveyed by “line upon line, precept} Albert is a fine late red variety. Black Naples|tree, and makes a signal with his hand to the rest 


upon precept.” Some may think it needless to give land Bang Up are the best black varieties, and are|to sit round, in order to hearken. As soon as he 


directions for cultivating the currant, since almost good for jellies. Knight's Sweet Red we grew|sces them placed, he begins his discourse with 
everybody who has a garden, grows it. But we jfour years before we discovered that the “ sweet’’|so loud a voice, and yet in a manner so precipitate 


The Lecturing Monkey.—Of one species which 
Buffon calls ourim, “Ihave frequently,” says 
Margrau, “been a witness of their assemblies 
and deliberations. Every day, both morning and 
evening, the ourims assemble in the woods to re- 


some new variety. May’s Victoria is late, and a|ceive instructions. When all come together, one” 
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that, to hear him at a distance, one would think| weeks. These cements are intended for what are 
the whole company were crying out at the same termed flat roofs. ae a ae 

time ; however, during that time, one only is speak-| Blake's fire proof paint mixed with oil, and laid | 
ing, and all the rest observe the most profound |on in successive coats, is said to make a good fire- 
silence. When this is done, he makes a sign with| proof roofing. : Litharge, red lead, ground sand 
the hand for the rest to reply; and at that in-}chalk, and brick dust, mixed with oil, makes a) 
stant they raise their voices together, until by| good fire-proof paint; but the cheapest roofing 
another signal of the hand they are enjoined to/ material is the tar and pitch cement described.— 
silence. ‘Ibis they as readily obey ; till at last the} Scientific American. 


whole assembly break up, after hearing a repeti- 
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tion of the same preachment. 
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Roofing Houses.—Slates, tiles, and tin, make 
good fire-proof roofing, but they are too expensive 
for common houses. A cheap cement for common 
roofing—although not perfectly fire-proof—can be 
made of pitch, tar, oil, sand, and gravel, as follows, 
—The roofing boards should be first covered with 
coarse, thick paper, or, what is better, coarse cot- 
ton cloth, smoothly tacked down. Equal parts 
of tar and pitch are brought to a boiling point in 
a cauldron, placed on the ground near the build- 
ing to be roofed. A gallon of linseed oil to every 
thirty gallons of pitch and tar is then added, and 
stirred about, and then a quantity of clean, fine 
sand is also added, and stirred up until the whole 
attains to the consistency of mortar. It is then 
lifted hot, in buckets, to the roof, and laid on in a 
thin stratum, the surface of which is thickly cover- 
ed with dry sand, well pressed down with a spade. 
Piece by piece, a few yards at once, is thus put on, 
until the whole roof is covered. Three coatings of 
this kind—making about one inch thick—are laid 








The remarkable expressions of the prophets| 
Isaiah and Micah, when depicting the glorious 
character of the gospel day, which they foresaw in 
the vision of light ; clearly demonstrate that when 
fully established in the earth it would be a day of 
universal peace ; brought about by the people be- 
ing willing to submit themselves to the government 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace, and consequently 
loving each other and seeking to promote the wel- 
fare one of another. The prophecies of the two 
are almost in the same words: “ It shall come to 
pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; 
and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Come ye and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his path ; for out of Zion shall 
upon the top of one another, and the whole is|go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
finished by very fine gravel and sand laid on the Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the na- 
top of all, firmly pressed down, and the loose stuff| tions, and shall rebuke many people; and they 
swept off. This makes a good, cheap roof, not|shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
liable to crack, and not liable to take fire from| spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sparks, like shingles. sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 

It is a common practice with carpenters to use|any more.” And when the “multitude of the 
poor, shaky boards for roofing. ‘They seem to act| heavenly host” celebrated the ushering in of this 
upon the principle that, because they are to be| glorious gospel day, the aseription of * glory to 
covered up or hidden, any kind of lumber is good| God in the highest,’ was connected with “on earth, 
enough for this purpose. This is wrong on their| peace, good will toward men,” as the end to be 
part. The boards for roofing should all be of|consummated. ; It is a striking illustration of the 
equal thickness, well matched at the edges, and slavery of man in the fall, to the lusts that war in 
closely driven together. If the roofing boards are| his flesh, that notwithstanding the clear delineation 
not of equal thickness, under a tin roof especially,| of this peace-creating spirit of the gospel, found 
it is scarcely possible to prevent it leaking, because| throughout the prophetical writings in the old Tes- 
there is always some unequal expansion of the|tament, and the uniform teaching of Christ and his 
boards, and this tends to rupture the joints. Apostles to the same, as set forth and enforced 

Another cement roof, and one that is fire-proof,| throughout the whole of the new Testament, there 
can be made as follows :—The coarse cotton cloth| are millions of those professing the name of Christ, 
to be laid under the cement should first be boiled and very many of them claiming to be strictly his 
in a solution of alum and sulphate of copper, and disciples, more than eighteen centuries after he 
then dried. One pound of each is sufficient for a established this dispensation of peace on earth, who 
hundred yards of cloth. After the cloth is smoothly declare war to be justifiable, and under some cir- 
tacked down on the boards, a mortar of common| cumstances, necessary and proper for Christians 
lime mixed with hair as for priming, and contain-| to be engaged in; and who are ready to treat with 
ing about five per cent. of plaster of Paris is laid contempt or subject to pupishment those who in 
upon the cloth. When dry it is brushed over with obedience to the commands of their Divine Master, 
boiled linseed oil, which is also suffered to dry. refuse under any pretence to have resort to, or to 
The second coat, and the last, is composed of a/Sanction a resort to the sword, 
cement formed of slacked lime, freely exposed to In the year 1854, the amount of war debts 
the air for some weeks, sifted and mixed with dry| owing by the Christian nations of Europe, was 
sand, litharge, some calcined gypsum and linseed 8,000,000,000 of dollars, the accumulation of 
oil, and made into cement of such a consistency as years, weighing down the energies of the respec- 
can be Jaid on freely with a trowel. There should) tive countries, and making a constant demand on 
be equal parts of lime and sand, and about five the resources of the people by the exorbitant taxes 
per cent. of litharge and burned gypsum. The required to prevent its increase, — _At the same 
cement should be laid on smooth, and about one-|time there were nearly three millions of armed 
fourth of an inch thick, at least; but the thicker men drawn from productive industry, and depend- 
the better. The oil gives elasticity to the cement, |1Dg for support on the labours of others 3 different 
prevents cracking, and repels moisture. The sand,| portions being kept by the different Christian na- 





Senator Sumner, in speaking of the war system 
of that period, makes use of the following expres- 
sions, “ According to recent calculations, its annuad 
cost is not less than a thousand millions of dollars. 
Endeavour for a moment, by a comparison with 
other interests, to grapple with this sum. It is 
larger than the entire profits of all the commerce 
and manufactures of the world. It is larger than 
all the expenditure for agricultural labour, for the 


| production of food for man, upon the whole face of 
\the globe. 


It is larger by one hundred millions 
than the amount of all the exports of all the na- 
tions of the earth. It is larger by more than five 
hundred millions than the value of all the ship- 
ping of the civilized globe. It is larger by nine 
hundred and ninety-seven millions than the annual 
combined charities of Europe and America, for 
preaching the gospel to the heathen.” 

It would seem incredible that men professing to 
be disciples of Him who declared that he came to 
save men’s lives and not to destroy them, and who 
taught the forgiveness of injuries and to love our 
very enemies, could yoluntarily submit to such 
prodigality of expenditure, for the purpose of 
maintaining and carrying into effect a system de- 
signed solely to inflict suffering and death, on the 
most stupendous scale, and which, in all its ramifi- 


|cations, operates by stimulating the worst passions 


of the human heart, and yields no other legitimate 
reward than the wages of sin. Such however is 
the fact, and for eighteen hundred years, men, 
blinded by the lusts which war in their members, 
have striven to reconcile the evil fruits of these 
‘sinful lusts with the gospel of peace and good 
| will. 

It is true, and we rejoice that it is true, that 
principles of peace—the principles of true Christi- 
anity—are making perceptible progress. The pro- 
fessed teachers of the gospel, are more generally 
willing to admit its entire repugnance to war; large 
numbers of the members of different denominations 
are convinced, and endeavouring to convince others 
of the almost unmitigated evils of war; while not a 
few even of the most worldly minded are be- 
ing brought to confess that every thing of intrinsic 
value is more fully gained, and more safely secured 
| by peace, than by the most murderous conflicts. 

But these feelings or convictions have not yet 
obtained that ascendency which they must have, 
in order to put an end to bloodshed among nations 
bearing the Christian name, or to induce them on 
all occasions to obey the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity, and to be willing to make peaceful repara- 
tion for wrongs which may have been committed. 
|This has been shown, on a recent occasion in Eng- 
land, wherein the nation was called on to give its 
voice in favour of war or peace with China. The 
origin of this war, even according to the repre- 
sentation of those most desirous to put the Chinese 
in the wrong, was a very trivial offence on the part 
of the superior officer at Canton. By the last treaty 
made between the British and the Chinese govern- 
ments, the former obtained certain privileges, in- 
cluding the right of colonial administration at Hong 
Kong, at the mouth of the Canton river; which 
privileges the Chinese complain of having been 
openly abused by converting the place into a refuge 
for smugglers, who screen themselves from punish- 
ment under the British flag. The mandarin in 
authority at Canton having seized a small craft, 
alleged to be engaged in contraband trade, which 
had hoisted this foreign flag, the English officers 
chose to magnify the act into an infringement of 
treaty rights and international law; and not obtain- 








litharge, lime, and Plaster of Paris, (calcined gyp-|tions to protect themselves from each other's vio- 
Sum) are fire proof materials, and thus formed into} lence, and trained to destroy each other by the most 
a cement become very hard in the course of a few] frightfully destructive enginery. 





ing what they thought fit to demand in the way of 
reparation, as speedily as comported with their im- 
aginary national dignity ; without waiting to com- 






municate with the soverign court, commenced 
hostilities at once, and in little time destroyed 
thousands of Chinese, innocent of committing any 
injury on them; bombarded the city of Canton 
for days, and burnt up a large portion of its su- 
burbs. 
Ri Notwithstanding the disposition natural with the 
English as with other nations, to seck to justify all 
acts involving the national character, the news of the 
outbreak at Canton, and the wholesale murder of 
the poor Chinese, excited in England a general ex- 
pression of disapprobation and indignation, at the 
barbarous course pursued by the representatives of 
that professed Christian government, towards an 
imbecile heathen people, who steadily denied hav- 
ing given any just, or even plausible cause of of- 
fence. So deeply was this felt, that on the subject 
being brought before Parliament, and the whole 
matter of insult to the British flag, the reserve of 
the mandarin in authority at Canton towards his 
interrogators, and the retaliatory steps taken by 
} the British officers being fully investigated, a vote 
condemnatory of the whole proceeding and its con- 
sequences, was passed in the House of Commons 
4 by a majority of sixteen. Whereupon the Minis- 
it try dissolved the Parliament and appealed to the 
nation for sanction to the course pursued, accom- 
‘4 panied as it was, with the slaughter of thousands 
of the poor Chinese, upon the ground of not per- 
mitting British subjects to be subjected to the in- 
sults of foreigners. The recent elections, under 
this appeal, show how little the true nature of the 
religion of Christ is understood; or if understood 
how little its restraint upon the passions, and its 
requirements of peace and good will, are regarded 
by a majority of the electors throughout the King- 
dom. Very many of the men who took a promi- 
nent part in censuring the war policy have been 
left out, and a parliament returned, which is sup- 
posed to be prepared to enforce extreme measures 
on the “celestial” empire. Truly this result, in 
such a cause, under such circumstances, and in 
such a nation, shows there is much yet to be done 
before “the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 





























































































































































































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 20th ult. 

The new steamship Vanderbilt arrived out on the 15th, 
having made the run from New York in ten days. 

Lord Palmerston has introduced a bill into Parliament 
to amend the oath taken by members. The amendment 
consists in omitting the words, *‘on the true faith of a 
Christian,” the effect of which will be, that Jewish mem- 
bers can subscribe to the oath, and thus be placed on 
the same footing with other members. 

A petition was laid before Parliament, urging that the 
new Reform Bill should make provisions for members to 
represent the colonies—twenty colonial representatives 
—five for Canada and its tributaries, five for New South 
Wales, three for the West Indies, three for the Cape, and 
four for the Mediterranean and Channel Islands belong- 
ing to Britain. 

Hong Kong dates to Third mo. 30th had been received. 
Nothing of importance had transpired since the depar- 
ture of the previous overland mail. Three English ships 
with troops had arrived. 

Lord Elgin, the British Plenipotentiary to China, pro- 
ceeded without delay from Alexandria to Suez, where 
he found a steamer waiting to convey him to Singapore, 
where he was to await the arrival of the French Com- 
missioner. 

The Sardinian Government intends sending two ves- 
sels of war to China. 
| Liverpool Market.—The sales of cotton for the week 
were 49,000 bales. Fair Orleans, 8$d.; middling, 
7 13-16d. The stock in port, 506,000 bales, of which 
370,000 were American. Breadstuffs unchanged. 













































































































































































England had increased £250,000. 
ney was active, and the rates high. Large sums had 
been taken on Government securities at 8 per cent. Con- 
sols, 93} a 93]. 
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left Cadiz. 


Napoleon’s letter respecting Neufchatel. 
now supposed to be settled. 


















London Money Market—The bullion in the Bank of 
The demand for mo- 
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The Spanish Armada, destined for Vera Cruz, has not 


The basis of an arrangement for the settlement of the 


difficulty between Spain and Mexico, was agreed to. 


The Mexican Ambassador had an interview, on the 


14th ult., with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, at Madrid. 


Spain will send a special envoy to China, to secure a 


share in any new commercial arrangements. 


Espartero has resigned his seat as Senator. 
The Madrid correspondents state that the King was 


discovered to be in a conspiracy to dethrone the Queen, 
and is threatened with trial for treason. 


The King of Prussia has sent a favourable reply to 
The affair is 


A Russian expedition is now fitting out at Constradt, 


to convey a special envoy to China, 


The Emperor and Empress of Austria had been re- 


ceived very coolly by the Hungarians, at Pesth. 


It is stated from Stockholm, that the King of Sweden, 


on the recommendation of his medical advisers, has de- 
termined to withdraw from State business, calling on the 


Hereditary Prince to take the direction of affairs provi- 


sionally. 


The crop of currants in the Ionian Islands, the pre- 
sent year, promises a very abundant yield, leading to 
the hope, that the blight which has so long baffled the 
efforts of the cultivators, has ceased. 

PERU.—Gen. Vivanco, with two steamers and five 
hundred men, attacked Callao, at midnight on the 20th 
of Fourth mo. A fight ensued in the streets of the city, 
which resulted in Vivanco’s total defeat, a large part of 
his force being made prisoners. Vivanco escaped with 
the steamers. He has still a large force at Arequipa. 

NICARAGUA.—Rivas was evacuated on the Lst ult., 
Walker capitulating, and being allowed to retire on 
board the U. S. ship of war St. Mary’s, the commander 
of which humanely interfered to save the lives of the 
remnant of the filibuster forces. During the month pre- 
vious, 400 of Walker’s men deserted to the Costa Ricans. 
His forces were further reduced by starvation and dis- 
ease, only about 250 effective men remaining at the time 
of surrender. These were conveyed in the St. Mary’s 
to Panama, from whence Walker and his officers took 


passage for the United States, and, on the 27th ult., ar-| mated at 150 


rived at New Orleans. A large number of sick and 
wounded Americans were left in Rivas, in a most de- 
plorable condition. As soon as the Costa Ricans took 
possession of the place, prompt measures were taken by 
them for the relief of the wretched sufferers. It is ex- 
pected that Nicaragua will be partioned between the 
adjacent States, Costa Rica taking all the territory, up 
to the San Juan river, including the transit route. 

UNITED STATES.—T7he Treasury.—The net amount 
in the U. S. Treasury, subject to draft, on the 30th, was 
nearly $23,000,000; in New York, $11,000,000; in Bos- 
ton, $4,000,000 ; New Orleans, $3,000,000; Philadelphia, 
$2,500,000. Lieut. Craven has been appointed to sur- 
vey a ship canal route across the Isthmus of Darien, the 
Navy Department having received information that a 
practicable route exists from the Gulf of San Miguel. 

California.—A late arrival at New York brought the 
San Francisco mails of Fifth mo. 5th, and $1,760,000 in 
gold. The impeachment trial of Controller Whitman 
resulted in his acquittal on all the charges, and he has 
resumed his official position. The Legislature has pro- 
vided for the State debt question by a popular vote. A 
stringent law against gambling has also been passed, 
from which good results are hoped. Mining operations 
were satisfactory, water in the gold regions being abun- 
dant. The receipts of gold from the interior, during the 
Fourth month, by the express of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
alone, was $3,500,000. The coinage at the San Fran- 
cisco mint for the same period, was $2,975,000. In- 
formation of the execution of Col. Crabb and his party 
had been received at Panama. Lieut. Strain died at 
Panama on the 14th ult. He is best known for his suf- 
ferings, in an attempted exploration of the Isthmus of 
Darien a few years since. 

UViah.—Letters from Salt Lake received in California, 
say that a schism has occurred among the Mormons of a 
formidable character. 
Brigham Young, is said to be rapidly gaining strength. 
The letters state that his house is guarded day and night 
by his friends, and that he is afraid to show himself in 
public. It is however impossible to know how far these 
reports are reliable, or to get correct information as to 
the interior condition of this singular community. 

Oregon.—The accounts from this territory relate mostly 
to murders and savage affrays, indicating a rude condi- 
tion of society. 

Washingion—A group of islands lying between the 
straits of Arro and Rosario, at the south-eastern termi- 
nation of Vancouver's Island, are in dispute between the 





The party opposed to the rule of 





inhabitants of the territory and the British Hudson’s 
Bay Company. These islands are claimed by the Ame- 
rican government, are included in one of the counties of 
the territory, and taxes have been assessed upon them. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company however refuse to pay the 
taxes on their property, and some of it had been seized 
and sold to discharge the taxes. Fayette McMullen, late 
member of Congress from Virginia, has been appointed 
Governor of Washington territory, and has accepted the 
office. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 425. 
tion, 61. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 154. On the 31st, 
the packet ship Westmoreland arrived with 552 Mormon 
emigrant passengers, all bound for Utah. They were 
mostly Norwegians, and a large proportion of them wo- 
men. 

Miscellaneous.—A Large Ox.—An ox is now on exhi- 
tion at Springfield, Conn., which is supposed to be the 
largest framed ox in the world. The Republican gives 
the following dimensions: height, six feet seven inches; 
length, thirteen feet; weight, though far from fat, 4200 
pounds; estimated weight, when fatted, 5000 pounds. 

The Grain Crop.—The reports, generally from the 
grain raising districts of the United States, are favoura- 
ble. In Virginia, the wheat, it is said, will be poor. In 
most other parts, there is promise of an abundant yield. 

Commerce of Boston.—There were in the port of Pos- 
ton, on the 26th ult., about one hundred and thirty ships 
and barques, with quite a large fleet of brigs and schoo- 
ners. Thirty-five ships are now on their passage from 
the East Indies to this port, laden with the products of 
those regions. The receipt of foreign merchandise at 
Boston, has averaged since the commencement of the 
present year, about one million of dollars per week. 

Dred Scott, his wife and two daughters have been 
emancipated by their owner. 

The Bay of Panama.—It is said that Great Britain has 
purchased, from the government of New Granada, the 
Islands in the Bay of Panama, for the establishment of 
naval arsenals, &c. 

Sponges.—Forty boats and two hundred men are en- 
engaged in collecting sponge in the shallow waters of 
South Florida. The “catch” of the present year is esti- 
,000 pounds. 

Maple Sugar.—The crop of Vermont this year is over 
8300 tons, worth two millions of dollars. 


Of consump- 





WANTED. 

To Farmers. A young man, from N. Jersey, thoroughly 
acquainted with the duties of farming, wishes a situa- 
tion in a Friend’s family, where the comforts of “ home” 
may be realized, to have the oversight and management 
of a farm, in Pennsylvania. A note left at this office, 
stating where an interview may be had, will receive 
| prompt attention. 

The best of testimonials, as to capacity and integrity, 
can be furnished. 





WANTED. 

A Friend, who is a married man, is desirous of obtain- 
ing a situation as clerk, in a store or counting-house, or 
any other situation of the kind in which he can be pro- 
fitably employed. 

For address, apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 





WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

Jor. Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EBENEZER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Karauy, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Joseph Exxinton, 377 8S. Second street. 
—_— oo 

MarrieD, on Fourth-day, the 29th of Fourth month, 
1857, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Muncy, Lycoming Co., 
Pa., James Starr Lipeincort, of Haddonfield, N. J., and 
Susan Hawortn Ecroyp, daughter of Henry Ecroyd, of 
the former place. 





Diep, on the 15th of Fifth month last, BeuLau W. 
Reeve; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for 
the Northern District, in the 53d year of her age. 


PRA 





LLLP" 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





